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THE SOUTH IN THE HANDS OF THE YOUNGER GENERATION 

By Annie Douglas Severance 



THERE are three cities which will, 
perhaps, be longest associated, 
both in the memory of the trav- 
eller and in the literature of America, with 
the life of the old South. These are New 
Orleans, Charleston, and Richmond. The 
talent of a group of Southern writers has 
linked each with the history of a social 
condition unique in the United States, 
resulting from the transplanting to a lux- 



changing phases of national life. Founded 
by the French fathers of the Louisiana 
Creoles, it has a Latin civilization that 
holds out, rich and proud, against ex- 
tinction. And, though characterized by a 
growing taste for moral and intellectual 
refinement, it is to-day, partly by reason 
of its domestic isolation, as well as because 
of the conservative character of its Creole 
element, still Southern-European in its 




NEW ORLEANS IN I7I9 



urious and enervating climate of an aris- 
tocratic civilization which retained the 
courteous manners of Europe and ac- 
quired the habit of command through 
ownership of the slave class, whose labors, 
combined with the fertility of the soil, en- 
abled them to live a life of ease, and be- 
come the wealthy and idle class in a new 
continent. 

Of the three New Orleans has remained 
the most persistently untouched by the 



atmosphere. Its early architecture re- 
mains quaint and antique, flowering into 
courts and gardens redolent of magnolia, 
lemon, orange, and myrtle, and behind 
their wrought-iron balconies and battened 
doors the descendants of the old-time 
Creoles live in as complete a retirement 
as did their aristocratic forebears, with a 
speech made up of a picturesque confusion 
of liquid tongues, their heritage from the 
old Franco-Spanish-Afro-American city. 
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Into this setting, abounding with ro- 
mance, and hitherto untouched by any 
writer, was born in 1 844 George W. Cable, 
of colonial Virginia stock, on one side, and 
New England ancestry on the other. He 
grew up with a fine perception of the con- 
ditions of his environment. The semi- 
tropical land with its mixture of races pre- 
sented elements both vivid and unusual. 
In addition, he found an historical back- 
ground which, from its beginning, had 
been a continuous evolution through 
times of revolution and change, yet had 
not dominated a destiny that seemed the 
appointment of nature. 

In the jungles and clearings of the Delta 
land between the Mississippi River and 
the Gulf of Mexico, laid out by Bienville 
in 1718, as a province of France, the Lou- 
isiana Creoles first came into being. Smug- 
gling and piracy colored their early exist- 
ence, for the wars of France filled the 
Gulf with privateers, who waited to prey 
upon Spain's rich commerce, and it was 
long before the English, routed La Fitte 
and his men from their haunts in the 
tangled waterways of Baratavia. Fierce 
and imperious of will, they clung to their 
territory through flood, famine and Indian 
wars, and after wresting African slave 
labor from the Spanish and English, in 
turn expelled both invaders. Not yet 
powerful enough to hold their own, they 
were obliged to submit to exchange as an 
unprofitable colony, in 1762, between 
France and Spain. Forty years later the 
province passed over to France, ex- 
changed by Buonaparte for the petty 
Italian kingdom of Etruria. During the 
Revolution the Creoles fought for Ameri- 
can independence, and finally, in 1803, ^ e " 
came emancipated from European mas- 
ters. Through every phase of their experi- 
ence, however, they remained French in 
their feeling, and though they took their 
part in the national life, refused to call 



themselves Americans. The French-speak- 
ing, native portion of the ruling class, they 
became with the development of the com- 
merce and agriculture of the Mississippi, 
powerful planters and bankers. In tem- 
perament they were inflammable and un- 
restrained, and though uneducated, were 
of a high intellectual order. Genius and 
leadership flowered in them in such men as 
Jean Jacques Audubon, Louis Gottschalk, 
and General Beauregard. 

Instinctively Cable seized his oppor- 
tunity, and his writings, which made 
their appearance in the early days of the 
short story, were the first intimation of a 
literary and artistic awakening in the 
Southern States after the Civil War. He 
wrote with a deep poetic feeling, and de- 
picted the life about him with an open 
sympathetic eye and a loving heart. In 
The Grandissimes, his most ambitious 
work, and his most valuable addition to 
literature, he has essayed the history of a 
civilization in the guise of fascinating fic- 
tiorf. Had he produced nothing more than 
his first small volume of seven stories, he 
would have made for himself an honored 
place in literature, so unrivaled are they 
in their pictorial power and dramatic 
form. 

But the people he interpreted so affec- 
tionately have not loved him in return. 
The Creoles, as he himself has said, never 
forgive a public mention. They are sym- 
pathetic and generous in their own social 
and domestic relations, but their civiliza- 
tion is as protective in its conservatism 
as are the high brick walls with which 
they surround their dwellings. A strong 
caste line which it is dangerous to assail 
hedges them securely in, and jealous of 
their retirement, they have never been 
able to forgive the American who invaded 
their privacy, reproduced their eccen- 
tricities of speech, and made public the 
romance of their lives. 
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After some years of silence Mr. Cable 
has given us in Lovers of Louisiana, a novel 
of modern Creole life in which the scene is 
laid contemporaneously with the sinking 
of the Lusitania. It does not stir the 
depths of any problem, but is rather a 



younger generation may be leading the 
way, and, forgetting to be merely good 
Southerners, are becoming, good Ameri- 
cans, with an American plan for helping 
the world to think in tune. 

The Durels, a Creole family of Esplan- 







A CREOLE HOME 



delicate pastel sketch in which the gulf 
between the Vieux Carre and the Nouveau 
Quatier furnishes the background for a 
high-keyed romance in which there is but 
a hint of darker tones in a suggestion of a 
theorum of what the South must do to 
lose her provincialism, and take her place 
in the world's, and America's, progress. 
There is, too, an indication that the 



ade Street,~a tree-planted parkway, so- 
cially the best of New Orleans, and the 
CastletonSj an American family of Pry- 
tonia Street, though of equal eminence in 
the sparkling life of the city, have but little 
intercourse at home because their social 
worlds have never blended. The Creole 
family is made up of M. Durel, a banker, 
his beautiful mother, and his daughter 
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Rosalie, the queen of his home, with life 
all before her. 

In the American family, descendants of 
General Castleton of the Confederate 
army, are Judge Castleton, his unmar- 
ried daughter, and his nephew Philip. 
The latter has been educated at Prince- 
ton, where he has striven to acquire a 
head which would serve him for a pro- 
fessor, poet, diplomat, or politician, or all 
four, and is preparing to give a lecture 
course at "Tulane" on American Political 
History. Both families make a northern 
trip, and are unexpectedly thrown to- 
gether at Atlantic City — Vanity- Fair in 
spring — where the two young people fall 
in love, regardless of caste restraint— and 
through its intricacies they work out their 
romance during the remainder of the book. 

A characteristic glimpse of New Orleans 
society at home and on dress parade is 
given in a description of a concert at the 
French Opera House, that throne room 
of Creole society in the old Creole days, 
with boxes all around from floor to ceil- 
ing. Louisiana's social capital— which can 
quote Kipling but still holds to Byron — 
had gathered there* banks and borders of 
human flowers, heaped from floor to roof 
— the lily type and the rose type, in maid- 
enly first bloom, in matronly full bloom, 
behind a perpetual palpitation of fans 
that you might have mistaken for an in- 
vasion of humming-birds from paradise. 
How comfortable it was for the exclusives 
to mark without remark, the absence of 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, and to exchange 
merry bows across the fluttering distances 
with such social lights as the Browns, 
Grays/Whites, Blancs, De Blancs, and 
Le Blancs ! To be social was a tradition of 
the house, and to-night it was social from 
the start. In the programme's mid- 
interval men left their seats by flocks to 
visit about, the stock-holders leading the 



movement. The city's most petted native 
vocalists were behind the footlights. 
Every singer sang true, and with fervor 
— what is song without chaleur ? Encores 
outnumbered the numbers, bouquets 
arched and fell like roman candles, and 
were snatched up in rapturous amaze- 
ment, and bewildered gratitude amid 
thunders of acclaim. Not a dry eye was in 
the house. Ladies burst their gloves and 
displayed the ruin with ecstasy. The 
fierceness of the Latin temperament 
showed in the encomiums of the men in 
judging the merits of the various per- 
formers. To them the Creoles of New Or- 
leans were the best patrons, best critics of 
music in America. They were limited only 
by their efforts to give their enthusiasms 
epigrammatic form in two languages. To 
the younger generation were left discrim- 
inative comments. 

The Negro question, the matter that 
gives the thinking people of the South the 
greatest unrest, is briefly touched when 
Philip arouses the enmity of the city by 
inviting a negro audience to whom he 
talks on the benefits of State and national 
government to forget that he is white, 
while he forgets that they are colored. 
Mr. Cable has frankly and thoroughly dis- 
cussed this subject in other writings, urg- 
ing equal rights for all men and all parties, 
and contending that the African tincture 
in the blood should not condemn human 
beings without regard to individual con- 
dition, character, or aspiration. But as 
long as the lines of master and servant are 
maintained on a basis of caste instead of 
that more ideal, but less easily arrived at, 
basis of individual ambition, or capacity, 
the solution is scarcely to be solved. Ad- 
justment can only be reached through 
growth and development. And this, too, 
Mr. Cable leaves in the hands of the 
younger generation. 



